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a salad dressing, and has other food uses (it is part of a 
soldier's rations, apparently of his emergency rations 
too), and it has various vises in the arts, the most im- 
portant for our purpose being in the treatment of 
stones of certain types. After the classical period, 
we find in Agricola, as already noted, its use in assay- 
ing. We must conclude either that different substances 
are meant by acetum and that these were carelessly 
confused by Pliny and Vitruvius, or that acetum is 
actually vinegar, for no other one thing will so nearly 
meet the description as vinegar. 

Let us return to Hannibal's pass. Let us further 
assume that he crossed by the Col du Clapier, where the 
rock is largely calcareous schist. We may think that 
the landslip left a broken, irregular surface, with 
numerous crevices where a liquid could lodge and so 
penetrate into the more solid rock below. The only 
stone upon which acetic acid acts readily is limestone, 
out of which it removes the calcium. Heating will 
accelerate the reaction somewhat, but at any rate the 
acid would act at a far lower temperature than would 
water. Even a small amount of acid would start a 
softening process which would make the rock far more 
easily workable by tools than it had been before. 
Such a thing would make a good story, and might 
easily develop into a tradition of the sort that Livy 
follows, a tradition that seemed to say that the whole 
surface was so treated. It may have been, but this is 
not a necessary part of the story. I believe, then, 
that Hannibal did use vinegar. I do not know how 
much: to soften the entire roadway would have de- 
manded a quantity of vinegar almost beyond credi- 
bility. Dio (36.18) tells us that traitors in Eleuthera, 
when the town was under siege, saturated a brick 
tower and thus rendered it weak enough to be over- 
thrown. This might have been effected in two ways, 
by the action of the acid on mortar, if the tower was 
so built, or by the action of the acid on the porous, 
sundried brick out of which the tower was probably 
constructed. When once the power of vinegar to 
dissolve limestone was established, unscientific writers 
might easily attribute to it similar powers over other 
kinds of stones that were really immune. I admit at 
once that this is not altogether satisfactory. Pliny 
may be excepted, but Vitruvius was a practical archi- 
tect, presumably familiar with the properties of build- 
ing stones, and it is hard to see how he could have been 
so badly mistaken. But mineralogy was not a science 
that had been highly developed by the Romans (com- 
pare Moore, Ancient Mineralogy, 1), and their nomen- 
clature may have been at fault. So it appears to have 
been in a passage of Ovid (Met. 7. 107-108) where 
silex is used of limestone, though this may be mere 
poetic license. 

One more conjecture should be considered. Henne- 
bert (Vie d'Annibal, 2.253 ff.) and Morris (Hannibal, 
100) believe that what Livy calls ccelum was an ex- 
plosive (compare Felice Ferrero, The Valley of Aosta, 
143 ff.; I owe the reference to Professor Knapp). 
Probably the only thing known to antiquity that 
might be so described was Greek fire, presumably a 



mixture of sulphur with asphalt or another bitumen- 
product. That this had any rending power is doubt- 
ful; that it produced heat is certain; that it could act 
as a solvent and function in the other ways described 
by our authorities is impossible. I shall discuss the 
question elsewhere. It must be regarded as a possi- 
bility, however, that Hannibal used this in building his 
road. 

It appears, then, that we may accept Livy's narra- 
tive as it stands, except the perpendicular thousand- 
foot cliff, which should probably be regarded as a steep 
descent on which a thousand lineal feet of road had 
been carried away. As Hannibal had acetic acid, in 
the form of vinegar or sour wine, and as acetic acid is a 
solvent for certain kinds of stone, we may accept that 
part of the story, and we are then led to the conclusion 
that Hannibal crossed by the Col du Clapier, for there 
conditions would have been most favorable for this 
method, and apparently only there could such a method 
have been used with any prospect of success. A more 
complete examination of the arguments for this pass 
will be given at another time. Despite the critics, 
there is nothing inherently impossible or even im- 
probable in Livy's narrative, except that it is not ex- 
pressly confirmed by Polybius. 
University of Pittsburgh Evan T. Sage 



MODERN PARALLELS TO LIVY 21.37. 2-3 

A newspaper report of forest fires, under date of 
November 9, 1922, says: 

A state forestry report just made tells of fire being 
spread by bursting stones which were in the path of 
fires and were heated to such an extent that they flew 
into pieces. 

A still more interesting instance is found in an 
article entitled The Land of the Free in Africa, in The 
National Geographic Magazine 42.425-426 (October, 
1922). In describing a remarkable road built through 
the jungle, the author, Mr. Harry A. McBride, says: 

Huge boulders of rock would come to light, often in the 
exact center of the roadway. No tackle, chains, or 
tractors were available; so great fires were built in 
trenches dug around the rocks, heating the stone until 
it cracked, and, piece by piece, could be removed. 
Muhlenberg College, Robert C. Horn 

Allentown, Pa. 
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Etruscan Tomb Paintings: Their Subjects and Sig- 
nificance. By Frederik Poulsen. Translated by 
Ingeborg Andersen. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch (1922). Pp. x + 63; 
Figures 47. $5-65- 

The importance of this book is as great as the num- 
ber of its pages is small. At last a book exists in 
English that gives a clear and satisfactory discussion 
of the chronology and the meaning of the fascinating 
frescoes on the walls of the chamber tombs of Etruria, 
couched in a style that makes it a pleasure for the 
scholar and the layman alike to read. The distin- 
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guished Danish archaeologist, whose book on Delphi is 
well-nigh indispensable for the lover of things Greek 
(reviewed by Professor David M. Robinson in The 
Classical Weekly 15.45-48), and who.inhis recently 
published Ikonographische "Miscellen, shows his ex- 
cellence in other fields of archaeology, has now proven 
his competence in the Etruscan field, by producing 
what will undoubtedly be used for a long time to come 
by English and American teachers as a text-book for 
classes in Etruscan archaeology. As this reviewer 
laid the book down after finishing it, his feeling was one 
of profound gratitude that this long-felt need has been 
at last so splendidly filled. 

For those who are not primarily students of Etruscan 
archaeology, it will be worth while briefly to sum- 
marize the situation as it has existed for years, and as 
it still in some measure exists. There is no good 
general text-book in English on Etruscan archaeology. 
Dennis's Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, the most 
ambitious work in English, has long been superseded; 
and when, in 19 10, this reviewer, then a graduate 
student, took the course offered in Etruscan archaeology 
at Harvard University, the only general text-book to 
which reference could be made was Martha's L'Art 
Etrusque, published in 1889. Even now this remains 
the only general text-book, although it is very much out 
of date, and even though the situation has improved 
somewhat in the last ten years. During this time, 
several popular books have come out, which have re- 
awakened interest in Etruria; scholars in increasing 
number have returned to Etruscan problems for the 
subjects of papers in various periodicals; and the last 
twelve months have given us two books of major 
importance in English, in special fields of Etruscan 
archaeology — Mrs. Van Buren's book on early archi- 
tectural terracottas (reviewed by this reviewer in 
The Classical Journal 17.349-350, March, 1922) and 
this book, by Poulsen, on Tomb Paintings. In German, 
Weege has produced his monumental Etruskische 
Malerei (reviewed by Dr. T. Leslie Shear in The 
Classical Weekly 15. 166-167), which appeared be- 
tween the original Danish edition of Poulsen's book, 
and its republication in English. At last a student 
can find plenty of material for the study of Etruscan 
painting. 

The book takes up the chronology of the tomb- 
paintings that have come down to us ; and it is natural . 
that most of the material published is from Corneto, 
which is admittedly the largest and finest of all Etrus- 
can necropoles. Nevertheless, the earliest example is, 
as all authorities agree, the Campana tomb, at Veii, 
and it is with this tomb that Dr. Poulsen begins. 
He dates it at the end of the seventh century B. C, 
and considers it (8) as inspired by "some magnificently 
coloured wall-tapestry imported. . .from Crete or one 
of the islands in the Aegean Sea, to the vase-paintings 
of which the ornamentation of the tomb shows close 
affinity". 

The next in order is the Tomba dei Tori, at Corneto, 
which the author correctly cites as influenced by 
Ionia; but he might have even made it a little more 



specific, for the style of painting here is almost identical 
with that of the so-called 'Tyrrhenian' amphorae, 
which are usually considered, nowadays, Attic-Ionic. 
The next tomb to be discussed is the 'Tomb of the 
Augurs', also at Corneto, which is influenced strongly 
by Ionia, the closest parallel being in the class of vases 
usually known as 'Caeretan Hydriae', dating in the 
sixth century B. C. This tomb is one taken out of a 
large number as typical. Here, in one minor point, 
I find myself unable to agree with the author. On 
page 12, in describing, the scene portrayed in Fig. 4, 
the author speaks of the animal at the right, attacking 
a man, as "a dog", and later as a "ferocious blood- 
hound"; on the following page, he again refers to him 
as a "bloodhound". Before deciding to differ with Dr. 
Poulsen in his definition of this animal, I consulted the 
original publication of the tomb in the Monumenti 
dell' Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica (11, 
PI. XXV), and the reproduction in Weege, Etruskische 
Malerei (PI. 94), the result of which is, that, although 
the animal is probably a dog, he is certainly not a 
bloodhound, in the usually accepted meaning of the 
term. Let anyone who doubts this go to a dog show 
at the earliest opportunity, or, failing that, let him 
consult the article Dog in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, where a picture of a bloodhound is published, and 
where we read that the bloodhound in its present form 
is one of the oldest species of dog in existence. If 
this is a dog, it is probably more like a greyhound or 
wolfhound type, and not a true bloodhound. But the 
publication in Dr. Poulsen's book does not make him 
look like a dog at all, but more like a hunting leopard. 
The shape of the head, and the tail, are in this picture 
more feline than canine; and the animal is apparently 
portrayed as not only biting its victim, but rending him 
with its claws, something a true dog never does. The 
color of the coat offers no serious obstacle to the adop- 
tion of this theory, for two reasons: (1) the indiffer- 
ence of the Etruscans, so often emphasized by Dr. 
Poulsen himself, to naturalism in rendering the objects 
portrayed (see especially page 24 for proof of this); 
(2) the fact that there exist species of leopards with 
solid coats. But, after checking this picture up with 
the other publications mentioned, I believe that this 
animal is probably a dog after all; but whatever else 
he may be, he is not a. bloodhound. 

Dr. Poulsen then describes, in a most facile but 
thoroughly learned way, the scenes shown on the differ- 
ent tomb-frescoes, such as athletic sports, dances, 
symposia, scenes from mythology, and the cult of the 
dead. He selects the following tombs, besides those 
already mentioned, for especial discussion, in the 
order in which they are here set down: Tombe delle 
Iscrizioni, del Barone, delle Bighe, degli Leopardi, and 
degli Scudi, all at Corneto; Tomba Golini, at Or- 
vieto; Tomba dell' Oreo, at Corneto; Tomba Fran- 
cois, at Vulci; Tombe del Tifone and del Cardinale, at 
Corneto. These tombs are described at some length, 
and, as a rule, two or more views of each are given. 

The following tombs are also partly published, and 
less fully described: Tombe del Pulcinella, del Morte, 
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del Triclinio, Francesca Giustiniani, delle Leonesse, 
and del Morente, all at Corneto; Tomba della Scim- 
mia, at Chiusi; and Tombe del Vecchio, del Letto 
Funebre, and della Pulcella, at Corneto. In this 
group is published for the first time the charming 
fresco of La bella Ballerina di Corneto, in the Tomba 
Francesca Giustiniani, which was first mentioned, in 
extravagant terms of praise, by Dennis (Cities and 
Cemeteries of Etruria 3 , 1.372), and is undoubtedly one 
of the most beautiful of all Etruscan frescoes (it is 
the frontispiece of Poulsen's book). 

We look in vain, however, for reproduction here of 
two of the most interesting of all Etruscan tombs — 
the .Tombe della Caccia e Pesce and the Tomba degli 
Vasi Dipinti, at Corneto. Mention is made of them, 
but only in the most cursory way. It would have 
been well to have published at least the first-named of 
these, as it is one of the nearest to the town of Corneto, 
and therefore one of the most familiar to visitors to 
the necropolis. The naivety, freshness, and originality 
of the composition make this one of the most charming 
of all Etruscan tomb-paintings, and, to this reviewer, 
one of the most delightful things in all ancient art. 
Nor do we find published here the historical frescoes 
from the Francois tomb at Vulci, which are among the 
most important of all. We must probably assume 
that copies of these frescoes do not exist in the Helbig 
Museum at Copenhagen, for the author seems to 
limit himself pretty strictly to those which have been 
copied for that Museum. 

Nobody can read this book without learning much 
not only about Etruscan art, but also about the daily 
life, the history, and the moral characteristics of the 
Etruscan people. It is quite probable that Dr. Poulsen 
is absolutely right in his statements as to the crudity 
and worthlessness of Etruscan poetry and drama 
(18, 19), and we know that there is an utter dearth of 
literary remains from Etruria. Even in these tombs, 
as Dr. Poulsen constantly shows, although the scenes 
are taken from Etruscan life, and the costumes worn 
are Etruscan, the artists, especially in the examples of 
the fifth century B. C, are either actually Greeks, as 
is certainly the case in the Tombe del Barone (21) 
and delle Bighe (28), at Corneto, or are working under 
strong Hellenic influence. In this connection, the 
author comes out as a strong defender of Etruscan 
morals, at least in the symposium scenes, showing that 
the women who recline at these banquets with men 
are not hetaerae, but respectable women, the wives of 
the men. with whom they are grouped. He admits, 
however, that the morals of the Etruscans were not 
good, but sees no need to make them appear any 
worse than they were. In this he seems to me to have 
proved his point, and to have refuted successfully the 
claims of Weege, Dennis, and others that these women 
were hetaerae. He does concede, however, that the 
dancing-girls in the different tomb-paintings were no 
better than they should be, and that the Etruscan 
paintings of man and wife often show a degree of 
freedom not found in contemporary Greek art. 



We notice that some of these women wear the typical 
cap of the Etruscans, usually called the tutulus, which 
Dr. Poulsen thinks (23), came to Etruria from the 
Hittites by way of Cyprus. Why not by way of 
Lydia? The American excavations at Sardis point to 
the probability that Herodotus was correct in assign- 
ing Lydia as the place of origin of the Etruscans, and 
certainly it is nearer the land of the Hittites than 
Cyprus is. 

Very important are the chapters dealing with the 
character of the Etruscans, especially Chapters XIV- 
XVI. The very suggestive point is hinted at that the 
rise and the fall of the Etruscans can be traced in these 
tomb-paintings; and this theory is developed by 
comparing them with what we know of the history of 
Etruria, beginning with the joyous scenes painted in 
the heyday of Etruscan imperialism, and ending with 
the note of utter hopelessness struck in all the frescoes 
of the later tombs. In these chapters much stress is 
laid, and rightly, on the influence of Etruria on Rome, 
and the survival of Etruscan institutions and customs, 
especially in religion and divination, right down to the 
days of Julian the Apostate (48). Dr. Poulsen also 
shows how the amorousness of the Etruscans gave 
place during their decay to gross immorality, which 
doubtless had something to do with influencing the 
Romans of the early Empire into similar paths. The 
cruelty of the Etruscans, amply shown on the tomb- 
paintings, especially in the Francois tomb, at Vulci, 
and the Tomba dell' Oreo, at Corneto, is rightly stressed 
by Dr. Poulsen, and the following quotation epito- 
mizes the Etruscan character in a singularly happy way 
(52) : "Sex and cruelty are, to use a chemical expression, 
the 'basic group' of the Etruscan mind". 

Dr. Poulsen offers a chronology somewhat differing 
from that of Weege and others, but not always con- 
vincing, especially in his dating of the later tombs, 
some of which, like the Tomba del Tifone, at Corneto, 
he puts far too early, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
who also agrees with Miss Swindler, of Bryn Mawr 
College (see her review of this book in The Art Bulle- 
tin 4 [1922], 112), in dating the Tomba degli Scudi, at 
the same place, in the end of the fourth century, rather 
than in the fifth. 

The technical side of the book is beyond reproach. 
In binding it is uniform with the late Guy Dickins's 
Hellenistic Sculpture (reviewed by Professor David M. 
Robinson in The Classical Weekly 15.118-120), 
and with Mr. J. D. Beazley's The Lewes House Col- 
lection of Ancient Gems. In the quality of the print- 
ing, paper, and illustrations, it is also exactly the same, 
with the same large, clear, beautiful type, and with wide 
margins. The illustrations as a rule are also splendid. 
One is inclined to doubt the accuracy of the copy of the 
Tomba degli Auguri (Fig. 4), on account of the wide 
variation in the rendering of the figure of the dog, as 
compared with Weege (Etruskische Malerei, PI. 94) 
and the original publication in the Monumenti dell' 
Institute (11, PI. XXV), in both of which the shape of 
the head, the tail, and the paws are very different. 
One also wishes that some of the illustrations were in 
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color, to give an idea of the actual condition of these 
frescoes; but doubtless this was impossible. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that those who wish a 
thorough and satisfactory treatment of the subject of 
Etruscan painting can now turn to a book in English as 
the best in any language on the subject. In many 
respects, although not so complete, this is a far better 
book to use as an introduction than Weege's Etrus- 
kische Malerei, which, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
is in many ways a badly balanced book. Therefore, 
the versatile Dr. Poulsen has to his credit, besides his 
many achievements in other fields, what promises to 
be for many years the standard text-book on Etruscan 
painting. 
Boston, Massachusetts Stephen Bleecker Luce 



History: Its Theory and Practice. By Benedetto 

Croce. Authorized Translation, by Douglas Ainslie. 

New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Company (1921). 

$3-75- 

The importance of the Neapolitan philosopher, 
Benedetto Croce, was quite unknown to the reviewer 
before this year. Briefly stated, his history is as 
follows. About 54 years of age, he has had a thorough 
German training, is independent of any University 
connection, and is a frequent contributor to the ex- 
cellent Italian literary and philosophical journal, 
La Critica. In a series of four books, of which the one 
before me is the last, Signor Croce has presented a 
complete statement of his philosophic system, which he 
calls the Philosophy of the Spirit. Mr. Douglas 
Ainslie, a devoted English admirer, who believes that 
"Croce will one day be recognized as one of the very 
great teachers of humanity", has the credit of making 
Croce's work known to the English reading world, 
through his translations of the Aesthetics, the Logic, the 
Philosophy of the Practical, and, now, the History. 

Signor Croce believes that all things which lie out- 
side the human mind, all nature and all facts, are dead 
things. They have potential life; they acquire life 
when they have become "informed" by the human 
mind. To the person of classical training this idea 
clarifies itself much more readily as an Aristotelian 
conception than as Hegelian — the Nous which gives 
form to material things being, in Croce's conception, 
the human mind. In this belief of the inertness of 
matter and of facts we find the key to Signor Croce's 
understanding of the meaning and the place of history 
in human thought. History- cannot be a scientific form 
of human knowledge (see Ainslie's translation of the 
third Italian edition of the Aesthetics, 44) because its 
object is the representation of the particular, the in- 
dividual, whereas the object of science is general types. 
History cannot elaborate a concept of a person, of an 
event, or of a period. It can only represent individual 
facts. In Croce's Aesthetics, therefore, history appears 
as practically identified with art, with the marked 
difference that the artist deals with the possible, as op- 
posed to the historian, who deals with what is real. 

In the study called History, Croce's idea has de- 



veloped into an identification of history and philosophy 
(61). He makes an interesting definition of chronicle 
as the amassing of brute facts, uninformed by mind. 
Chronicle is dead history and history is living chron- 
icle — to employ the Heraclitan antithesis of Croce 
himself. Every event of the past — whether it be the 
election of yesterday in Massachusetts or a law passed 
by Hammurabi — is a dead fact so long as it is not of 
immediate interest and value to someone. When, 
however, your interest or mine has revitalized Caesar's 
battle with the Helvetians, so that it becomes a real 
problem of our immediate lives and the lives of our 
students, that event becomes history. Having be- 
come a part of our existence, it springs again, renewed, 
from the very bosom of life itself. It has again taken 
on utility. It again has life and reality, and becomes a 
point of departure for action. Herein lies the justi- 
fication of chronicles and chroniclers, according to 
Signor Croce, The human spirit demands that these 
mute facts be preserved, because of its future needs 
and interests, which are not to be predetermined. 
Out of this conception of history also arises, neces- 
sarily, Croce's rejection of 'contemporary' or 'modern' 
history, as opposed to 'past' history, except as some 
such schematizing into periods is a part of the process 
of thinking about history. 

According to his view of history as a thing of the 
mind, Signor Croce rejects all deterministic conceptions 
of historical development. By historical determinism 
he seems to mean all those schemes which are based 
upon the idea of a goal toward which the world is 
moving, whether guided by a divine hand, or by some 
blind seeking after liberty, or by some law of historical 
evolution. With the rejection of these ideas goes also 
the rejection of those causal connections which have 
been supposed to tie historical facts together. Equally 
our bewilderment over periods of decadence is removed, 
if we follow Croce in rejecting the deterministic atti- 
tude; and we may go about the study of these so- 
called decadencies to "seek out what new and greater 
thing was being developed by means of their dialectic" 
(78)- 

I am not sure that Signor Croce has not, while 
urging us to abandon all the old 'philosophies of his- 
tory', immediately offered usanewone. Inplaceof the 
progress in human events, which he discards (as do 
many others of us), he seems to offer another type of 
progress, which lies in the continual deepening of that 
process of the u human mind called historical under- 
standing. This he defines as "an ever-increasing 
consciousness of" human things (77). It is true that 
the old type of gyves that historians have been wearing 
is out of fashion. Is Signor Croce offering us a new 
fashion in gyves? I am suspicious that he is; but it 
may be that I misinterpret him, for the reading of 
Croce's stimulating and suggestive book is no child's 
play for a non-philosophical mind such as mine. 

Signor Croce's chapter upon Greco-Roman histori- 
ography will be of especial interest to those who find 
their vocation, and chief devotion, in the world of the 
ancient Classics. His treatment of this subject is 



